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MAN A SLAVE BY NATURE. 


Tus idea of independence and self-sufficiency is one most 
fondly cherished by vain, conceited man. In the presumptive 
pride of his heart, he would scorn to acknowledge his utter de- 
pendence on the author of his being for life itself and all that it 
affords. It was such a spirit as this, in the breast of man, that 
first prompted him to renounce all obligations to divine control ; 
and in striving to gain greater freedom, he only plunged himself 
into a deep and lasting servitude. 

There was a time when man, fresh from the hands of his Cre- 
ator, and possessing all the excellencies of an ethereal mould, 
was free from woe, from sin and death. In this primeval state, 
dwelling in the blissful bowers of Eden, his life was as pure as 
the atmosphere of innocence he breathed, as serene as the face 
of nature similing around him. His mind untainted by the foul 
breath of sin, unruffled by the storms of passion, afforded a fit 
temple for the throne of virtue. There she abode, and reigned 
with gentle sway over all the affections of the heart. Vice, as 
yet, had not disputed her sovereignty, nor dared to invade her 
sacred shrine. Error sought not to spread its pall of darkness 
over blinded reason, but truth shone with unclouded brilliancy, 
illuminating the path of rectitude to man. 
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While all within is adapted to the enjoyment of the most per- 
fect happiness, all external objects contribute to his delight, and 
administer to his comfort. The trees of Paradise yield their 
golden fruits spontaneously and in luxuriant abundance. Flow- 
ers of unfading beauty bloom around him, and with their fra- 
grance fill the air. The music of choral songsters on every 
hand enlivens his soul; and, in short, everything conspires to 
render life one continued scene of bliss. 

Such was the original condition of man; but how vastly dif- 
ferent is his present state! Instead of his former exemption 
from care and from servitude— 

“ Chains are the portion of revolted man.” 

These chains, by his own “first disobedience,” he firmly 
rivetted upon himself, and now is forced to wear. Having for- 
feited all genuine freedom, he is now a slave, and reads his doom 
in the curse pronounced upon his guilty head: “In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” The earth no longer yields him 
nourishment unsolicited, but only after hard and earnest toil on 
the part of man. Upon his own individual lubor is he dependent 
for the scanty comfort he enjoys. Necessity, the stern tyrant 
that “knows no law,” rules him with an iron rod, and holds 
the slave in “ durance vile.” He is compelled, despite his re- 
luctance, “to learn to labor and to wait.” Idleness has now 
become the “rust of the soul,” and indolence an inevitable pre- 
cursor of misery. xertion is essential to happiness, and ne- 
cessary to insure worldly success. Without it, the physical en- 
ergies of man would become paralyzed, his mental faculties 
torpid, and his very existence a burden to himself. As the 
whole material universe is continually in a state of motion, so in 
the physical world there is nothing stationary. Man finds no 
standing point in his earthly career, but is constantly advancing 
towards or receding from the standard of pure morality. His 
position in life is each day becoming more elevated or degraded, 
according as he pursues a virtuous or a vicious course of conduct. 
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The one or the other must be the object of his choice, which is 
to be determined by the persuasive influence of Reason or Pas- 
sion. Reason points him to a “narrow path,” rugged and 
cheerless in appearance, as the only one leading to certain hap- 
piness. The passport she requires is temperance and moderation. 
But Passion, on the other hand, offers to his wavering mind more 
flattering inducements. With spacious allurements she beckons 
him on, promising unbounded gratification of all his sensual 
desires. Yielding to his animal propensities, man gives a loose 
rein to vicious appetites, which being once indulged, acquire the 
mastery over him, and become in turn his most bitter en2mies. 
Thus is he enslaved with galling chains, and left without hope of 


“ A clear escape from tyrannizing lust, 
And full immunity from penal woe.” 


His sole ambition in this state of moral degradation, is to sink 
deeper and still deeper in the “fathomless abyss of folly.” 
Goaded on by unhallowed passions, he heeds not the “still small 
voice” of self-reproaching conscience, but overleaping every 
barrier that virtue can oppose, rushes madly to suicidal ruin. 

Owing to moral inability—his heart not now being protected 
by the panoply of innocence—man is too feeble to resist the 
worldiy temptations which everywhere surround him. He can 
not forego the blandishments of vice, for the stern aad rigid 
exactions of virtue. Yet he suffers severe chastisement for every 
deviation from the path of the latter, in ‘remorse, sorrow, and 
vindictive pain,” which are the inevitable consequences of moral 
profligacy. The laws of virtue are such that they cannot be 
violated without the sacrifice of all that ennobles man; and he 
who disregards and sets them at naught, with the expectation of 
finding unlicensed enjoyment in the pursuits of vice, will degrade 
himself to a level with the servile brutes. 

There are lodged in the human breast, passions constantly 
struggling each to gain the mastery, and according as any par- 
ticular one prevails, its influence will extend over all the actions 
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of him in whom it exists, marking the whole course of his life. 
Hence we see man at one time a slave to ambition. The all- 
absorbing desire of his soul being to elevate himself by whatever 
means to a conspicuous height, where he may command the 
wonder and admiration of his fellow-mortals, and be the leading 
spirit of the age in which he lives. In the fanatic zeal, and 
enthusiastic devotion of his time and energies to the accomplish- 
ment of this highest object of his aspirations, he would sacrifice 
every virtuous principle, and no act would be too contemptible 
that promised to further his design. He would wade through 
seas of blood, and trample under foot the bodies of thousands 
slain, to inscribe his name on the pillar of fame. 

Again we see him smitten with a love of gain and a slave to 
sordid avarice, spending a life of toil, privation, and self-denial, 
in hoarding up heaps of glittering gold, which can never be 
enjoyed with his insatiate thirst for more. Though possessed of 
wealth untold, he is yet the slave of poverty, since it avails him 
naught, 

Whatever be his circumstances, man is subject at all times to 
the caprices of Fortune, changing his lot at every revolution of 
her wheel; now basking in the sun-shine of prosperity, and now 
overwhelmed with the clouds of adversity, he spends indeed a 
precarious existence. Tossed to and fro on the stormy ocean of 
life, his chart destroyed and compass lost; himself the sport of 
every changing wind, man is liable to be wrecked on the shoals 
of error, or be swallowed up in the gulf of dispair. Undergoing 
every degree of servitude, he learns at length from sad experience, 
that— 


“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 


W. B. F. 
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CHURCH PREJUDICE. 


Parry spirit, prejudice, self-interest and pride, are stern and 
absorbing influences. Upon the face of the earth, there has 
arisen no institution—social, religious, or political—on which 
the blight of partizan distemper has not fallen. The human 
mind awoke from its early ignorance, only to cast itself headlong 
into the darker pride of knowledge. It crawled out from the 
dust and obscurity of an early age, into the sun-light of a bright 
day—but in the ensuing change it lost its independence of 
thought. It became the selfish votary of a narrow prejudice. 
In the parade of its conceit and presumption, it cast away the 
“pearl of truth.’’ Mists settled in darkness upon its judgment. 
The loftier its aspirations became, the deeper grew its pride. 
The more powerful its energies, the more obstinate its bias. The 
brighter its intelligence, the more blighting its tyranny. Into 
every field on which it was called to act, it bore with its progress 
the contamination of error. Wherever its active energies have 
been displayed, they have flowed in the channel that selfishness 
has hollowed, and swept over every object but that alone, to 
which its own love was wedded. “ Wherever its tastes have 
confirmed its affections,” there has the mind poured out its 
homage, and the heart left its enthusiasm—unworthy as may have 
been its selection—guilty, and stained, and false the bride of its 
choice. Love, like the grave, equalizes the most opposite quali- 
ties. It burns in its blindness every virtue, covers every error, 
blots out every crime. 

That bias of opinion has been exclusively injurious to all en- 
terprises, is indeed not true. Of some few systems it has been 
the living spirit, the “ guardian angel.” As the prolific source 
of competition, it has brought into contrast the errors of one 
philosophy, the truth of another, and left the judgment of man- 
kind to give to each their due. But if it has thus aided the 
cause of truth in some instances, in other institutions it has been 
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the bane. It may have been the jealous safe-guard of liberty to 
man, and the preservation of National purity; but over the 
things that belong exclusively to feeling—over the great virtues 
that mark out the path of earthly happiness, and contribute to 
the hope of bliss in the unknown world beyond the “repose of 
the grave,” that infirmity of prejudice has scattered its mildew 
and left its stain. In the past, as in the present, its bitter 
waters have rolled over human destinies, degraded the generous 
feelings of the heart, and crushed down the high dignity and 
free independence of thought. In its partial good, and its “full 
fruit of evil,” it has been in every age the angel of wrath. 

“Lift the dark veil of years! behind, what waits? 

A human heart! vast city where reside 

All glories and all vileness : while foul, 

Yet silent, through the roar of passion, rolls 

The river of “ that darkling sin,” and bears 

A life—and yet a poison on its tide.” 

In the Church, at every period of its history, this pride of 
faith, this prejudice of sect, has had its peculiar source, and left 
its darkest reproach. From the dawn of the Christian era, the 
professions of religious faith have been sundered into a multitude 
of systems. Scarcely had the light of the “ Sun of righteous- 
ness" arisen—scarcely had the star in the east “shone on the 
shepherd of Bethlehem ’’—as the angelic voice that rung through 
Palestine announced the birth of the lowly Nazarene, ere the 
names of Christian and Pharisee, Gentile and Jew, were sound- 
ed throughont the “ East.” Bitter distrust and relentless enmity 
characterized the intercourse of these with eachother. Pharisee 
derided the Christian, Gentile mocked the Jew. The band that 
gathered around “the person of the man of sorrows” alone 
were pure. Each of the others could find no virtue in any faith 
but their own. The Pharisee loved his splendor, the pretended 
Christian his austerity. The idolatry of the Gentile, and Judah's 
unbelief, made the Redeemer’s doctrine “ to the Jews a stumbling 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness." Amidst the wild frenzy, 
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the lofty and enthusiastic delusions of that period, Christ and 
his disciples cherished and sustained the simple duties and the 
virtuous faith that belongs to the “ broken spirit and the con- 
trite heart.’’ In loneliness of solitude they offered up their 
prayers, where conscience was the only judge that could censure 
or approve. But the devotion of the few hearts that cherished 
the true faith, was in accordance with the spirit of the true 
“sons of righteousness’ in every event. It is not often that 
we find a pure stream upon the top of a mountain, but low in 
some valley of verdant shade. So the crystal stream of living 
grace that flowed from a Saviour’s side, and from the throne of 
God, flows low in the valley of humiliation, following the foot- 
steps of the Church wherever she goes. 

The conflicts and jealousies of that early period were, however, 
those of different systems, rather than of separate sects. The 
contest was between opposing doctrines, not different forms of 
the same faith. But the same fearful spirit that marked that 
period with persecution and blood, flowed after the church in its 
every path, and kindled the fires of the stake among the children 
of its bosom. Mahomet announced himself the Prophet of 
Christ, but the Crescent, the Koran, and the sword were doubt- 
ful emblems of faith in the Cross. Catholicism proclaimed the 
Pope the Vicegerent of God; but the senseless ceremonies and 
empty forms of the Cathedral, the heartless cruelty of her in- 
quisitors, and shameless profligacy of her priests, the darkness 
of Jesuistical craft, and the “mental midnight” of her victims, 
were but poor substitutes and deformed representations of the 
simplicity, purity and truth of the religion of Bethlehem. 

The Reformation arose. Its rise, progress, and end, marked 
anew era. It Juid its hand upon the fate of nations. It left its 
impress on the face of society. It fixed its seal upon religion. 
Its dawu revealed a richer field of flowery promise and brilliant 
hope. Its beaming brightness of principle, its radiant faith, fell 
upon the might of Popish error, and it vanished. It tore off the 
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chains of priestcraft. Jesuit and Jacobine yielded up their 
delusions, as the mountain yields to the Sun its mists, or as the 
cold rock gives to the morning the night-dews from its breast. 
And the Reformation, glorious in its birth, great in its progress, 
rich in its “full fruit of mighty results,” stands a tall column 
in the temple history. 

But in the great measures did it escape the contamination of 
religious bias? Was the sanctity of external profession extended 
to the practice of Christian duty? Was the heart of the wor- 
shipper right, and did the actions obey its dictates? Did the 
Protestant discard the crimes which he had condemned in the 
worshipper of the Virgin? Let the history of European reli- 
gion answer. Let the guillotine of France, the flames of Ridley 
and Latimer, the gloomy persections of the Scottish covenant, 
and the rivers of English blood that Cavalier and Puritan shed, 
record the reply. 

The abominations of the Roman Church were indeed exposed, 
and the fountains of its vileness broken up; but over the ruin 
settled the mists and gloom of Protestant fanaticism. No sooner 
had the crucifix and canticle of the priest, the image in which 
there was no life, and the prayer that had no heart, ceased to 
be objects of dispute, than the reformers themselves began to 
debate and wrangle over the constructions of doctrines, and the 
meaning of texts. From the confusion of belief and discord of 
opinion, arose the variety of sects. Some prominent founder, 
or peculiar mode of worship, has given to each its name, and 
they all continue to exist, professing devotion to the same 
“king of kings,” all announcing to the world the same great 

and glorious object, yet all uncompromising in their tenets and 
bitter in their enmity to each other’s church and form. 

Throughout the different denominations, too, there lives a sort 
of family pride. All love to boast of the position they have 
oecupied, the moderation they have exhibited in the past. But 
in historical fame one can claim nothing above another. The 
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possession of power ever congeals the sympathies, and deadens 
the poignancy of conscience ; and wherever the sword has been 
placed in the hands of either, the other has felt its edge and 
weight. Not a solitary denomination can boast of its innocence 
in this respect, and if that enthusiastic faith which can find an 
excuse for every folly, a palliation for every crime, in the vain 
forms around which its strong prejudices linger, deludes itself 
into the proud belief that its religion has ever been more spirit- 
ual and sincere than that of those whose devotion glitters with 
ceremony and magnificence, it will find in its history but little 
reason for its boast. It may find its own reputation tarnished 
by many an act of zealous frenzy. Its Puritan pride may mect 
a stern rebuke in the bloody scaffold of the first Charles, in 
Cromwell's clouded fame, England’s ruptured peace. 

With these equal reasons for the lowliest humiliation and 
kindest charity, professing a faith whose form may be different, 
but whose essence is the same, how strange a spectacle does it 
present, to find between ‘the Christians of the day, such malig- 
nant malice and manifost envy. How can we reconcile this 
spirit with the enthusiasm of preachers and the sanctimonious 
gravity of professors? But the truth lies here. There is too 
much delusion in conversions. Too many under some strong 
excitement, bring to the altar barren hearts, and profane the 
chancel by prayers they cannot feel. Religion has become too 
much a form, devotion more an act of the mind than of the 
feelings. In the religious faith of many professors, there is too 
little heart. The insincerity of professions, the inconsistencies 
of Christian action, the jealousies of different sects, and the 
heartless ceremonies of unsound faith, have tainted and degraded 
the character of the Church. 

Could it be hoped that denominations would resign their 
“pride of opinion and force of prejudice,” the Church might 
regain the ground she has lost, and recover something of her 
Eden re Experience and reason left to the natural opera- 
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tion, might. effect a revolution, unlike the usual movements of 
frenzied zeal. “Noiseless in its’ steps, swift in its progress, 
without any otherfexcitement than the warmth of conviction and 
the force of truth.” But_the hope that such a “millenium of 
opinion” will ever arrive is faint. ‘Enthusiasm yields nothing 
to reason.” 





“ The lover may 
Distrust the look that'steals his heartjaway ; 
The babe may cease to think that it can play 
With heaven’s rainbow,—the Alchymist may doubt 
The shining gold his crucible gives out; 
But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast, 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 8. 





DEGENERACY OF THE ARTS. 


Boast though we may of the progress of the present, and 
the degradation of the past, a slight recurrence to and study of 
antiquity, will teach the mournful lesson so distasteful to our 
pride, we are only the feeble imitators of those glorions remnants 
of a fallen people and degenerate art. Transcendent in grace 
and loveliness, the wrecks even now strike the beholder with awe 
and command the worship of an admiring world. Well may 
the traveler stand before those paragons of human device, the 
Parthenon of Rome, or Cathedral at Milan, with its thousand 
minarets burnished with the rising sun, and on whose summits 
the last rays of the setting orb glitter as they die, wrapt in their 
contemplation and sated with their beauty. And as he gazes, 
sad is the thought that comes home to him then, alas! this con- 
structive art, so gorgeous and towering in its grandeur, is lost to 
us. No more are seen to rise these massive monuments which 
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speak the builders’ praise long after centuries have tolled off 
their cycles and gone to their death. 

But we need not linger here. Go back to those buried cities 
whom, for a while, an offended God hid in forgetfulness. Tread 
the echoing streets of Memphis and Thebes. Behold those dis- 
mal statues, just disentombed yet beautiful, though the dust of 
a thousand years has gathered over their fair proportions. Look 
up at those monuments kissing the clouds, reared to commemo- 
rate the achievements of a Rameses and Pharaoh. Gaze on 
that gigantic God, muttering its sorrow over that prostrate land, 
wherein it finds a resting-place, as it welcomes the first tints of 
' morning along the eastern sky. And as you wonder at their 
greatness, and honor the people whose ingenuity and intelligence 
have reared for themselves a memorial long after their genera- 
tions have passed away, think then of the present. Where now 
can you find like masonry, which in strength and durability defy 
the combined attacks of friend and foe? Where now does 
genius rise in such airy flights, or seek a perpetuation of name 
and design in ages to come? Alas, the present affords not a 
comparison. All, all is the work of a day with a duration as 
fleeting. 

Again, seek out the ruins of luxurious Pompeii, desolate and 
dreary ; that city, over whose buried gardens and beauteous 
founts, gorgeous frescoes and magnificent paintings, many times 
and oft the caravan has dragged its weary course along, and the 
Arab placed his transitory camp. Sleeping and silent it awaited 
its resurrection in the present era, to proclaim to that boasting 
period its littleness and pretension. Enter now its broken arch- 
ways, and scattered everywhere with limitless profusion behold 
the prodigal display of art. Here are seen arabesques of gold 
of every shape and kind; then in the broken dwellings are de- 
lineations of sacred and sensuous scenes without an equal, and 
braving competition. Then here, there, everywhere, arise the 
stately homes of Plebeian and Patrician, radiant with gems and 
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ornate with costly decoration. On every side, upward shoot the 
fluted columns, outward lengthen the colonnades ; from abut- 
ments of the purest marble, curve the graceful arches; on every 
corner, the busts of the great meet the eye, and the fountains at 
every cross-way seem gurgling to send forth the struggling, 
choaking element. Every device that wealth might desire, in- 
dolence seek, luxury covet, or mind invent, here find existence. 
O, the senses are bewildered at so enormous a display. Itseems 
but the conception of fancy, and surpasses even the fabled com- 
binations of Aladdin and his lamp. The mind seeks to discard 
it as being only a glorious cleat, the dissolving pageant of a 
vision. But it is nevertheless true. We are out-done, and the 
evidence is before us. 

* Come now to those master-picces of genius and art, born and 
cherished beneath the Italian skies at such a time when the city 
of the Seven Hills sat on her throne, the Mistress of the World; 
or to that land where a harsher heaven bends above them, but 
where the Acropolis looks up in stateliness and grace. In the 
mellow beauty and delicate coloring of his Muses and his Mag- 
dalens note the glory of a Titian. In the attitude and classic 
finish of his Theseus, and voluptious beauty of his Cupid and 
Psyche, mark the hand and spirit of a Canova. In those Ma- 
donnas, whose serene beauty commands the deep attention, 
almost the devotion, of the wondering crowd, touched as it seems 
with that effulgent light which illumines angelic faces, witness 
the magic of a Raphael. In that Medusa, or those statues, re- 
presenting the radiance of morning and blackness of night, 
whose stern grandeur awes the soul, while as it looks upon their 
divine beauty, it shrinks within itself, and imperceptibly, echoless, 
slowly and silently measures existence with burdened pulsations, 
see the sublimity of Angelo’s conception. Ay! wander any 
where, through the mighty chambers of the Vatican or the Petti 
Palace and wonder as you will, at that wilderness of Painting 


and Sculpture. The mind is lost in those collections which sur- 
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round him in one vast continuity. The very air is redolent with 
the beauty’ They stand to charm the Philosopher and Savage, 
Poet and Seer, things of beauty—a joy forever. 

If now we turn to the Hellenic States, what a gallery of art 
flashes upon the sight. Springing from religion, “the daughter 
of civic virtue,” and its reward it became sacred in the eyes of 
the people, and received the special guardianship of the State. 
Art, thus directed, nourished herself with an energetic life, and 
“unfolded her wings in her native air when she was maimed by 
no individual caprices.’”’ And that burning love of country, so 
characteristic of the Greeks, conspired to bring out the latent 
genius of that inspired nation to decorate and render imperisha- 
ble their country and their own native talent. Their own land, 
rich in historic interest and the fables of Mythology, subjects at 
once original, numerous and various. Thus the art of Greece 
arose, and it took for its models the graceful forms of the youth 
of that age and land, more beautiful than the world had ever 
seen before, or ever will again. Soon every city had its Statues. 
Tarentum and Syracuse, Corinth aifd Capua unfolded their ex- 
haustless riches. Among their master-pieces what subsequent 
race has produced an equal to the Aphrodite or Eros of Praxi- 
teles, the Ialysus or Protogenes, the bronze Minerva of Phidias, 
the Helen or Venus of Lysippus, and the thousand of others 
that everywhere abounded in the cities and temples throughout 
the land. Now, even at this late day, after that Time has rub- 
bed his ruthless hand across the votive canvass and marred it 
of its beauty, or left behind the maimed and broken statute by 
his rude and reckless touch, still it seems as though they stole 
their hues from the Rainbow's cheek, and were chiseled with a 
diamond point. Then, then were the days of the purely crea- 
tive arts, when beauty and utility combined, raised a superstruc- 
ture at which passing epochs never ceased to wonder—which 
succeeding generations never ceased to envy, because they could 


not equal, much less surpass. From that period it began to de- 
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cline, and finally lost itself in the gloom of the sixteenth century. 
And now from its ashes has arisen the purely imitative. All 
that the Painter can produce or the Sculptor design, bears the 
fashion of the ancient. Originality is lost in the consummate 
reverence of the past. In them is thought to be confined all the 
ideality of a world, and unconsciously artists idly copy the great 
Masters, instead of trying a new path for themselves. Pilgrim- 
like, they travel to these lands of story and song, and faintly, 
tamely, reproduce those impassioned works, frittering life away 
in lusterless labor and ignoble servitude. The past ought, how- 
ever, to be to us not a source of fruitless mourning and regret, 
but of encouragement and joy; not to assail the reality, but to 
raise ourselves to the idea of the eternally and unchaageably 
great, should we look into the mirror of ancient times, and es- 
pecially into the history of those nations who, as special favor- 
ites of Heaven, were called to bless the world with noble deeds, 
and instruct it by works of profound significance.”” Let then 
the heathen’s excellencies be to us incentives to action and ob- 
jects to surpass. 

Of the other arts in which they were our superiors, time will 
not permit to mention. Their pre-eminence in those already 
mentioned is a faint type of their success in all. But they may 
again revive and fulfill a grander destiny. Lying in the path of 
civilization, these countries may yet shake off the stupor of 
years, again seize the chisel and the brush and bid again those 
plastic arts to live, and with new wonders flood the world. 

May their Past be at least their Future. 2. 























A DIRGE. 


A dirge for the flower that lieth low 
On the breast of the dark green moss ! 

Its golden-hued petals are dropping slow, 
And the winds its sere leaves toss. 

Crown its grave with a prayer, as a lover his love, 
With flowers lamenting her loss. 


Let it lie in the dell where it budded and blowed 
And lived its short life of fame. 

Its thorns are ranged where its beauty once glowed 
To shield its soft grave from shame. 

As the hanging lances and sacks that deck 
Each tomb of old knightly name. 


It recalleth thoughts of a Maid who died 
In the Autumn’s haze and gold ; 

Cut down in the prime of her beauty’s pride, 
And laid in the cold, black mold ; 

Of a heart whose chords were spapped at her side 
When the death-knell was suddenly knolled. 


And her grave looms up, far, far away, 
’Mid the pomp of sculptur’d piles. 
And the heart goes back, like a pilgrim gray, 

To scenes sun-crowned with smiles. 
And a sweet, soft voice seems e’er to say 
“°T is love the poor heart beguiles-” 
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FANATICISM. 


From the popular prejudice existing at the present time, 
against all forms of fanaticism, doubtless many erroneous notions 
and beliefs are held respecting it, and by some it may even be 
associated with all that is base, cunning and unmanly. We are 
disposed however, to view it in a somewhat different light, and 
to accredit to it, in most cases, at least the virtue of sincerity. 
Yet while we go this far, we do, indeed, along with the popular 
feeling, deny to the fanatic every particle of reason. Fanati- 
cism is what may not improperly be styled a sort of ultra enthu- 
siasm. It’s victims, blinded by an obstinate adherence to their 
own views, though they show themselves sincere, yet show at the 
same time, that their wild convictions are illegally strengthened 
by prejudice, and that they are willing to give audience to no 
argumentations—no reasoning, however plausible, which is not 
intended to advance their own favorite schemes. Having pos- 
sessed themselves of one idea alone, they live beneath its shadow, 
and hug it with a blind idolatry. To the fanatic, the specious- 
ness of his proposition appears clearly established, and all at- 
tempts to convince him of its contrary, become perfectly futile. 
He sees, he thinks of, but one thing alone, and that is the 
attainment of his darling object. How foolish! how absurd to 
talk of reasoning with such a man as this. As well might you 
boast of stopping the wild torrent in it’s mad career, of damming 
up the waters of the Niagara in it’s fearful course. Led on by 
this, he is not only lost to reason, but so bent is he upon the suc- 
cess of his object, that he looses all care, takes no thought, of 
the real character of the means employed to ensure it. He thinks 
only how these or others are most effectually to subserve his pur- 
pose. This, none will deny, is a true though rude sketch of a 
fanatic. However culpable the means made use of, when con- 
sidered with regard to other things, if they but answer the pur- 
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pose in hand, blinded by his intense devotion, he cares for no 
more. If kingdoms are to be destroyed, governments ruined, or 
private individuals wronged, he yet hesitates none the less. His 
mind is fixed—his whole being is wrapped up in one object, and 
to attain this, he will trample under foot, if necessary, all the 
most sacred and solemn obligations, disregard every considera- 
tion of honor and of justice, determined to struggle on; even if 
it should involve his own destruction. Fanaticism is of course 
more observable in matters of Religion than elsewhere, yet it is 
not only here that it is to be found. Often in the secular affairs 
of life it may be seen raising it’s hydra head, and cntwining it- 
self around the very body of society. A Mahomet did indeed 
once hold thousands enthralled, and thousaeds still may worship 
at the shrine of the supposed prophet, yet none the less have 
men, in the affairs of government, and even in the common affairs 
of life, adopted their favorite schemes, and plunged after them 
with all the energy of madmen. Fanaticism has ever prevailed 
to a greater or less extent at all times. Yet, not the least is it 
to be found in our own day, and in our own country. America 
has been singularly visited by this monster. Planting itself upon 
our shores in 1776, it has ever since remained coiled around the 
heart of some portion of the American people. Here too, as in 
all places, it’s features have been clearly distinguishable. Wher- 
ever fanaticism has prevailed to any extent, the same blindness 
of purpose, and oneness of idea, have possessed its victims. 
Deaf to all reasoning, and regardless of the means employed, 
they have each rushed madly on, intent only upon the final at- 
tainment of their several objects. It has appeared here both in 
the political and social systems of our government. Wherever 
too, it intrudes itself, there it leaves always its indelible mark. 
In no political party, however, in the historp of our country, has 
it more signally displayed itself, than it has in the so-called 
American Party. While again, in no part of our social govern- 


ment has it more fully appeared, than relatively to the subject 
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of African slavery. The Know-Nothings would fain persuade 
us that they are embarked in a most glorious cause. That they 
are concerned in building up eternal props around the Temple 
of Liberty, without which the whole structure must inevitably 
fall to ruin; that they are, in fine, striving after a great and 
most worthy end. A consummation they say, beyond all things, 
devoutly to be wished. Now, however true all this may be, as 
far as concerns the end they propose, yet it would seem thatthey 
are at least not very particular about the means they employ to 
secure it. Whatever plausibility these means may assume, when 
viewed by the false light of sophistry, yet they most certainly 
will not beat the test of being weighed in the same scale with 
Liberality and Justice. The same remark will apply equally to 
those, who by a process known only to themselves, contrive to 
keop their brains in a continual fermentation about the abolition 
of African slavery. The men who urge this, go at it with all 
the blindness of a pagan idolatry; unwilling to allow, from any 
consideration whatever, but that they are engaged in a most 
righteous cause ; and ready too, do they show themselves to take 
advantage of any and every means that may at all promise to 
aid them in effecting their righteous (?) designs. So Horace 
Greeley, Theodore Parker, (“ Old The.,”’ just think of it,) and 
a host of other bright stars throughout the “ Big Norrid,” to- 
gether with numberless hangers-on of the smaller fry, have, 
under the plea of serving the cause of humanity, and securing 
for themselves a crown in Heaven, raised their red banners in the 
sky, and started for a noble war upon the South; not, indeed, 
in the spirit of moderation and judgment, which should charac- 
terize Editors and Divines, but rather with all that destitution of 
reason which marks men upon the verge of insanity. They will 
listen to no argument not intended to justify their course, and 
are perfectly reckless whether union or disunion, whether peace 
or war, whether plenty or desolation be the consequences, pro- 


vided only they gain their wished for point, and set the African 
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free! And yet, they profess most solemnly, to be under the 
guidance of Heaven. Now, pray, let me ask these men to look 
well to themselves, before they take thie last fatal step; thet 
step which shall tempt endurance too far, and bury, it may be, 
the hopes of the oppressed through long ages past, and the 
priceless pearl for which our revolutionary sires toiled and bled, 
into one dark and common grave. Let them recur to the time, 
when their judgment was as yet unwarped by prejudice, and their 
reason still obeyed the kindly dictates of nature, and let them 
then ‘ask, in the name of God, let them ask, if the common 
sense of mankind even, much less, He, the great Judge above, 
can sanction such palpable madness. No! no! no! both 
Reason and Justice alike condemn the course that these men are 
pursuing. Even were the abolition of slavery a thing desirable, 
which, by the way, we leave for all to determine for themselves 
individually, they most assuredly are not pursuing the pro 
method to effect it. And as truly as that night follows day, i 
they keep on as they are going now, and the North consents to 
countenance or uphold them, instead of emancipating the slave, 
and bettering his condition, they will rather forge for him chains 
not of slavery, but of misery and death, and throw around their 
own foul names a cloud of more than Egyptian blackness. 
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A PLEA FOR THE NASSAU LIT. 


' “Dame Justice puts her sword into the scales, 
With which she’s said to weigh out true and false, 
With no design but, like the ancient Gaul, 

To get more money from the Capitol. "—BvtTLeR. 


As we sat, wrapt in the ample folds of our dressing gown, 
and in all the calm serenity consequent upon seniority, gazed 
into the bright, old-fashioned fvood fire which warmed our soul. 
by its grateful heat, and made us think more kindly of tutors 
and morning prayers, and as anon we cast our eye upon a jour- 
nal of the day, which lay amid the beautiful confusion of our 
desk, our eye remained fixed at the sight of the following pas- 
sage, which came upon us with all the calmness of a thunder- 
bolt : 


A LAST APPEAL. 


It is not an agreeable thought, that the only Literary Magazine in the 
Southern States must be discontinued for the want of patronage; and that 
Magazine one which, for a quarter of a century, bas represented the South in 
the world of letters, &c. 


As soon as the first shock of astonishment had passed across 
our nervous system, our Southern blood boiled up to ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit. We leaped upon our feet, upset our chairs 
and overturned two spittoons, which latter feat however had the 
effect of sensibly cooling us, and permitting us to regain that 
composur2 which even a just indignation should never allow a 
Senior to lay aside. Good gracious! we thought, and is the old 
Messenger to kick the bucket at last? This appeal must cer- 
tainly wake up the good old farmers of the Old Dominion, who, 
lolling in their easy chairs, are discussing the prospects of the 
crops, and the many virtues of Wise. Why! bless my soul, 
they will simultaneously exclaim, I hadn’t the least idea that 
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Virginia and the South were about to lose their good old Mag.! 
Bless my soul! these confounded K. N.’s have knocked all 
thought of subscription out of my head. It will never do to let 
the old Mag. die. And as we pictured to ourself the generous 
old Virginian planter grieving at the idea of the old Messenger’s 
dying out. We hearda flutter near the door, and our very blood 
ranfcold, as we imagined that perhaps the ghost of Poe’s Raven 
was about to croak the ominous “never more.” We soon found 
that the sound was caused by the wind’s turning over the leaves 
of a Nassau Lit., and we immediately swore that we hadn’t been 
scared a particle. But as we picked up the little pamphlet, and 
turned its pages with the air of a connoiseur, we could not help 
thinking that the above appeal might equally well apply to it. 
Did’st never think, fellow-student, that the Nassau Monthly was 
lingering out a miserable pecuniary existance? Out of the two 
huudren and fifty students in our College, scarcely one hundred 
subscribe to the Magazine. Out of that hundred, many skulk 
payment. Some take the Magazine without subscribing, others 
swear that they never put their names down, and, in fact, would 
take their oath on a Greek testament that they never heard of a 
Monthly. These are focts, not the idiosyncrasies of a fevered 
brain. 

Ye Seniors who cut morning prayers (being the larger portion 
of the class, and therefore taken for the whole), who deal pro- 
foundly in the pathetic, and wander boldly into the aesthetic ; 
ye Juniors, who, like the ill-favored kine of Pharoah, devour all 
fat authors in your way, and appear none the better by the ope- 
ration; ye Sophs, whose literary acquaintance extends no further 
than Greek synonyms; ye Fresh, who puzzle your youthful 
brains with the metaphysical ballads of Mother Goose, one and 
all, come to the aid of our beloved Lit. It is a shame that 
whereas in other Colleges the Magazine is well supported, that 
here, it seems a torture to fork-over two dollars for the support 


of the Monthly, which can only show the talent of our College 
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abroad. We must keep up the dignity of our College by our 
Mag., and can this be done by making the editors trot around at 
a rapid gate for a month, compromise their dignity by dunning, 
pocket two dollars, given by any Freshman, with evident satis- 
faction, and then go to his sanctum to gas about the dignity and 
importance coincident with the existence of an editor? . Really, 
it is painful to think of it. By the use of dunning, harsher than 
those old tortures of the Inquisition, all the numbers are managed 
to be published, or at least a portion of them are, but not one 
cent remains in the treasury for the editors to remunerate them- 
selves by taking fees. Why don’t you subscribe? Will you 
permit your Magazine to be a failure? Will you permit your 
editors to wander about clothed in merely nominal purple, all 
faded and worn? How I pity the poor fellows! Is it because 
you have nomoney? The ghost of Soph. commericements, balls, 
suppers, &c., rise before you. Have you no inclination? The 
ghost of departed shame must haunt you, Is it because you, or 
some of your friends, were not selected editors? To such a 
suggestion of your unwillingness to subscribe, I could feel like 
making a stern reply, by an application of my pedestals, and 
the landing of such selfish insignificance into the middle of the 
street. Is it because you are no literary man? I bet my life 
that you would be ashamed to confess that you had never read 
Maud, or stand at the West gate of the campus and blow about 
politics. Is it because the pieces in the Magazine are too deep 
and metaphysical for you? You are the first man in College 
who ever confessed it before. Where isBarnum? Is it because 
they are too frivolous and shallow for you? Now, if you are 
not the most conceited piece of egotism, I will cave in. Is it be- 
cause the editors do not come round to your room, somewhere in 
the third story of some dilapidated shanty of Witherspoon street ? 
Well! you must be a self-important specimen of humanity, to 
suppose that the editors of the Nassau Literary Magazine are to 
wait upon your revererice. What, then, is the reason? I have 
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tried to get to it negatively, but can’t succeed. I would like to 
bet anything short of my precious self, against the brains of an 
abolitionist’s skull, that you can’t tell me the reason why you 
neglect the honor and fair name of your Alma Mater. Why, 
the fact is, my dear sir, you will exclaim, I really never thought 
of the matter seriously before this. It is really quite an impor- 
tant matter after all. Why certainly it is important, decidedly 
important, if I might be permitted the expression. The edito- 
rial sanctum, as it is, is is but “giving to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” The editor presents his book, with a 
seducing smile, as only editors know how to make, to some pro- 
found logician, who says that he won't subscribe until the Monthly 
comes out—and the Monthly can’t come out until he does sub- 
scribe—ergo—the editor goes. He next waits on an inveterate 
punster, who declares that he never seed a editor look so seedy, 
and also that when a female never saw, it was the general custom 
to make her seen. The editor grins ghastly and walks on. Now 
don’t you pity him, that he has to undergo such bores? Come 
to his aid then, do as you would like students to do to you, if 
you were an editor, Let us place our Magazine on a firm pecu- 
niary basis, then it will stand erect, steadfast, like the statue of 
Memnon, which, when the wind is raised, breathes forth their 
dulcit notes. The old Magazine, like Julius of old, swims the 
Tiber of opposition, but as the waves threaten to submerge it, is 
forced to exclaim—*“ Save us, Cash-us, or wesink.” § FLv. 





THE DISCOVERER. 


Arter the study of ourselves, the study’of our{fellow-men 
should occupy the greatest share of our attention. Next after 
fashioning ourselves after that model which Deity has placed be- 
fore us as the true one, we should imitate the chieftains of our 
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race; those who have acquired the title not by the force of arms, 
but by the force of mind, and have led captive not the unwilling 
body, but the willing heart. Of all the characters which occupy 
this high position, and are called the benefactors of our race, 
none has greater claims to the position, or more properly deserves 
the name, than the discoverer. The elements which go to make 
up a true discoverer, are those which are each of the highest im- 
portance, and would command our admiration, did they exist 
separately in individuals. 

With the Poet, the discoverer must have an all-powerful imagi- 
nation. He must exercise it, in supposing countries, planets, or 
laws, as the case may be to exist, and farther still, he must locate 
each of these ; he must indicate the very spot where each exists, 
and must judge of their nature beside the mere fact of their ex- 
istence. But different from the Poet, and infinitely above him, 
he must verify that which his imagination has coined. The im- 
agery of the Poet may live forever, false though it be, if it shows 
power ; and may delight the mind simply by the manner of stat- 
ing that which is only a dream. But let the discoverer imagine 
that which would do credit to a Shakspeare, or state in a manner 
equal to Milton, what will it profit him, if he cannot verify what 
he has imagined, by placing not the image conceived, but the ob- 
ject itself before our eyes ? 

With the warrior, the discoverer battles manfully for his cause. 
He endures wounds of the mind, certainly equal to those inflicted 
on the warrior’s body. He requires equal skill and tactics for 
his campaign against error, as the warrior for his against human 
enemies. And the discoverer exercises fully as great endurance 
in stifling the cravings of his mental appetite, as the warrior in 
bearing with the pangs of bodily hunger. 

But we must remember that the latter sees his foe, and knows 
when and where to strike, and that an honorable retreat is pos 
sible. But the former must fight the hosts of error, ignorance, 


and superstition, asa hidden foe ; and when he has once entered 
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the lists there is no retreat, his all is staked upon the contest. 

With the scholar, the discoverer climbs the same hill, and 
studies with equal assiduity. With him, labor and perseverance 
are the watchwords, and the only instruments of success. With 
him, the treasure of the mind is of far greater importance -_ 
any worldly wealth. 

But unlike the scholar, he has fewer, or no data, to serve as a 
foundation. He can avail himself but little of what others have 
found out, unless it applies exactly to the case in hand. In fact, 
while they climb the same hill, the discoverer must hew for him- 
self every foot-hold which he possesses, and ascend even to a 
greater height. He must again go over much the scholar deems 
placed on a sure foundation, and must adopt wider theories than 
he would justify. Since ancient scholars considered the world 
flat, and not only scholars, but all the world jeered at Galileo’s 
researches in the sea of stars, or those of Columbus in that of 
water. Since elements such as these exist combined in the dis- 
coverer, each of which separately have rendered men immortal, 
who will deny greatness to him? Since in the true discoverer, 
the principal characteristics of the poet, the warrior, and the 
scholar, are joined together, who will not accord to him the 
highest place in the world for benefits to our race at large, anda 
prominent place in the heart from us as individuals. 

But certain qualities greatly contribute to make a discoverer, - 
apart from a good mind, and untiring energy, which are neces- 
sary elements. 

He must have faith. It appears clear at a first glance that ° 
for anything to be discovered, he who is endeavoring to do so, 
must have faith in the existence of the object. He cannot sac- 
rifice his time, his talents, and his reputation, with the hope that 
what he wishes to discover has an existence in the external 
world beyond his brain, or his imagination, but he must be cer- 
tain of it. Should he set about it being only half convinced, if 
the ee oe a real existence, he would’ never find it. When 
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Columbus doubted the success of his enterprise, uncertainty ren- 
dered Aim miserable, fear seized upon his companions, the 
heavens grew dark, the winds and waves opposed him steadily, 
the very compass veered. But mark the change when the mind 
once more regained her seat, and held sway over the body. His 
mind was calm, mutiny in his companions has given place to 
prayers and tears, the elements are still, and air and water both 
combine to offer new proofs of a New World, and soon it lies 
before him. The discoverer must lay his corner-stone in faith, 
or he can never hope to raise any superstructure. 

He must have self-reliance. If this is necessary in critical 
junctures, it is doubly so in the present case ; for a single false 
step, or a single error in his theory may dash it to pieces; 
dragging its author to ruin in its fall. He must feel that upon his 
shoulders rests the burden, and that he is able to support it. He 
must feel that at him will the finger of scorn be;pointed should 
he fail, and that he is able to avoid it. He must feel that he is 
on a dangerous eminence, from which it is certain destruction to 
look down, but he must still ascend, and still feel that he is safe. 
With no other feelings than these, can he preserve his equilebri- 
um in the world. 

He must have patience. A planet cannot be discovered on a 
eloudy night, or an eclipse observed at all times. But we must 
wait until a proper time, or until we gain a clue to what we wish. 
Nature will not throw open her doors, and expose her treasures 
to the public gaze; but each one individually must find the key 
and turn the wards. This can be done with no little toil, nor 
with a single effort, but in proportion as nature is sparing of her 
treasures to those who disdain to ask, she bestows with more than 
Californian prodigality to those who knock and seek. 

As the husbandinan who would reap a harvest, first sows his 
seed in faith, then though the earth has swallowed it up and it is 
out of sight, he is self-reliant, and waits patiently until the full 
time has come ; so with the discoverer who would attain his end. 
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He must sow the seeds of learning on his own mind, and although 
that which he wishes to discover is far out of sight, he is self- 
reliant and patiently waits until the time for harvest. And the 
time will come. 








ADVERSITY. 


It is not impossible that our greatest pleasuro, in a future 
state, will arise from aa understanding of the Divine government 
from the beginning to the end of time. Nothing could be more 
entertaining to the nature of man, when we consider that curi- 
osity is one of his most powerful appetites, and admiration his 
ruling passion. What a continuous succession of enjoyments 
will be laid open to our view, in a scene so large and various as 
shall then be offered to our gaze! On the contaary, much of the 
punishment of some may be caused by their not being allowed 
this privilege, and by the enlargement of their appetites. These 
will wander, in their vain pursuit of knowledge, into error and 
distraction and yet be fully conscious of nothing but their own 
evil state. Milton has, sublimely, represented the fallen angels 
reasoning together as a solace for their torments, and creating 
new enjoyments in the midst of their amusements. He eould 
not have made a proper description without that intermingling 
of horror and melancholy whe he so judiciously used: 

“ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate and reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixt fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 

Our minds, in present state, are filled with falsehood and truth, 
and it is impossible that our curiosity should not frequently be 
repulsed pursuing it’s imperfect and narrow path. Man can know 


but little in this world. His business is to act. With all his 
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learned theories and opinions, he cannot comprehend even him- 
self or any of the created objects. From this originates the ig- 
norance of the promiscuous distribution of good and evil to the 
virtuous and wicked in this world. From hence it arises that we 
wonder at the seeming miseries heaped upon the good, and the 
exemption of the evil from these calamities. God always afilicts 
mortals for some purpose. Adversity, says Seneca, is not in 
self an evil. It is the true distinguisher of merit. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 

A great writer has remarked that a virtuous man, struggling 
with misfortune, is a spectacle that the Gods might look upon 
with pleasure. A man who had never known affliction, would 
be the most unhappy of mortals. 

“ Affliction is the good man’s shining scene: 
Prosperity conceals his brightest ray, 
As night to stars,—Woe, lustre gives to man.” 

Eternal prosperity would cause our ruin, as the indulgence of 
fond parents is often the destruction of their children ; but the 
affection of God is like that of a sensible father who wishes his 
sons to be inured to labor, and tried by disappointments and 
pain, in order that they may gather strength and resolution to 
baffle with the world. Plato said that there is not, in this world, 
a spectacle more worthy the regard of a creator intent upon his 
works, than a brave man superior to his sufferings. Can we 
sufficiently admire the example of Cato, who, amidst the ruins 
of his country, still preserved his integrity? This life can be 
regarded as none else than a probationary abode where the wisest 
and best are afflicted with adversity. Hence it becomes our 
honor. 


“ The good are better made by ill :— 
As odours crushed are sweeter still.” 


The storms of adversity soon pass, and a beauteous time en- 
compasses all. We are not now competent to judge of the coun- 
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cils by which Providence acts, for but little knowledge is in our 
possession, and that little comes slowly and in an imperfect degree. 
Providence, in its management, has the whole system of time 
and things in view, so that we cannot discover the connection 
between incidents that lie widely apart, and, by the loss of this, 
the vast chain of reasoning is broken, and our knowledge is, of 
course, imperfect. The past, present and future are considered, 
by God, and parts of the moral world may be relatively but not 
absolutely beautiful in respect to other parts concealed from hu- 
man sight. We cannot find fault, justly, with the works of the 
Almighty, for we know neither antecedent nor consequent. 
The beginning and end are beyond our understanding. Things, 
seemingly unjust and cruel, may be necessary to the production 
of great ends. God oppresses no one unjustly, or without a 
cause. Misfortune always adds a charm to its victims Wesym- 
pathize with the tender female or good man when struggling with 
adversity. How dear, to the christian, is his religion, since it 
has been established by the crucifixion of our Lord and the blood 
of martyrs. What a charm did the immortal Shakspeare throw 
around his heroes and heroines by causing them to contend with 
misfortune, to be almost overwhelmed by its powers, and, in the 
end, to come out safe, with their characters unsullied by crime ! 
Indeed, adversity is necessary to create exertion in, and to de- 
velope the latent powers of man. How many men that have 
left “‘ names that were not born to die,”’ would have ever remained 
unknown to their generation, had they not been compelled to 
exert themselves. Scarcely any man would bring into action 
either his powers of body or mind, if reposing in the lap of lux- 
ury, and sipping nourishment from the lips of the Goddess of 
plenty. What need of effort then? People are urged on by 
glorious examples, but when a country becomes wealthy and 
peaceable, the spirit of its sons languishes and grows dull from 
the want of some incentive to lead them on to grand achieve- 
ments. Hence it is well to keep fresh in the minds of men, by 
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annual celebrations, the God-like actions of their ancestors. 
Where now would be the example of our great Washington, if 
adversity had not come upon this land, and caused opportunities 
for the exercise of his latent powers? We, and the world, in 
that event, would not see his name adorning the pages of history, 
and a bye-word for all that is great and good. The misfortunes 
of his country called forth the mighty powers and burning elo- 
quence of Demosthenes. He has furnished a model for the study 
of oratory. Emmet sacrificed his life when Irelnnd was groan- 
ing under the tyranny of foreign oppressors. Patriots may well 
imitate his example. Who would ever have pitied Greeca if her 
lovely valleys had not been overrun by enemies? She has fur- 
nished a theme for the exercise of the talents of the statesman 
as well as those of the school-boy. In fact, the brightest ex- 
amples, in both religion and politics, have ever been produced 
by misfortune. Who ever suffered like Chrisr, when the drops 
of blood fell from him, and what example is brighter ? Adversity 
must be an ingredient in every man’s character who arrives at 
eminence, and desires his name may live, in the hearts of his 
countrymen, when the marble slab, at his head, shall have moul- 
dered. Obstacles and misfortunes may be in the path of the 
great mind, but it will cast these aside and rise higher and higher 
in the way of fame, till the bright sun of knowledge shall appear 
purifying and reducing it to heaveuly essence. N. 
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MEMORY. 


To reasoning man, above the brutes, 
A Providence has given 

An intellect, a mind, a soul, 
A heart by passions riven, 

And others still, by his great will, 
To fit his soul for Heaven. 


But while he is enthralled on earth, 
Of it to catch a sight, 

Are blessings in continual flow, 
And joys, and pleasures bright, 

But most which cheer our pathway here, 
Are seen by memory’s light. 


It is the mirror where he sees 
The image of the past— 

It is the book wherein he reads— 
That book so truly vast, 

Which shows the heart, and with great art, 
The moulds in which we're cast. 


It brings to us with master hand 
In lines and colors clear, 
The forms of those who long ago 
Have done their journey drear ; 
And are on high, in purer sky, 
Than we shall e‘er see here. 


But chiefly at the end of life, 
When old, and grey with years ; 
The tottering man is hastening on 
To that “dark vale of tears ;” 
He lives once more those days of yore, 
By scenes which memory rears. 


Since then upon the frame of man 
Our actions will bestow, 
A cold and cheerless feeling, 
Or a pure and healthful glow, 
OQ! let us give our tide of life 


A happy peaceful flow. 








Editor’: Table. 





Ervitor’s Gable. 


Dear Reaper:—In entering upon our Editorial career, we will not follow 
the example of our predecessors of the Equestrian order, and invite you to 
mount with us on the wildly-careering “fiery Pegasus,” from the superficial 
area of this oblate terraqueous spheroid through the illimitable expanse of 
volatile ether, into the dubious realms of chaotic nonentity. We are of opinion 
that this winged equine quadruped must, at this crisis of proceedings, be pretty 
thoroughly pinioned, and we would not exercise @ bit of piscrETION in attempt- 
ing to perform feats of horse-manship on a jaded steed. Besides, were we to 
undertake such a flighty excursion, merely for the sake of an airing, your ap- 
petite might acquire the keenness of the biting air, and your Readership become 
so ravenous as to devour all the intellectual viands, and more too, than our 
Editorial frugality can afford to spread before you. In consideration of these 
consecutive consequences, we hope we shall not be deemed in-hos-pitable for 
deviating from the eourse usually pursued by accommodating hosts, who always 
furnish “ entertainment for man and beast.” However, we give you a most cor- 
dial welcome at our Tasie, hoping that you are neither a tippler nor addicted to 
table-tipping, for we should dislike very much to have you turn-tables on us. Not 
professing to be an experienced “caterer to the public taste,” we shall not 
pretend to entertain yon with a “ feast of reason and flow of soul,” inasmuch 
as reason is rather a scarce commodity at present in the literary market, and 
all thirsty sou/s have flown on Fancy’s wings to the spirit-land, where no “ pro- 
hibitory law” prevents them from quaffing the intoxicating beverages of imagi- 
nary bliss. 

Some spicy writer has asserted that “variety is the spice of life.” But we 
would act insipidly were we to set before you all-spice, and nothing else, as you 
are perhaps not particularly fond of sauce, which to most persons is extreme- 
ly unpalatable and disgusting. Hence we must beg to be excused for not filling 
our table with a great variety of “ good things.” But what shall we provide for 
your entertainment? “Cutes” have now become stale, having been so long 
premeditately murdered, hence they cannot but prove offensive to the taste of 
every one who is accustomed to digest current literature. Moreover, “puns "— 
since they are a “low (vulgar) species of wit”—cannot be consistent with 
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polite literature, and accordingly we will not disgrace ourself or our table by 
dealing in them. We presume our Reader has never entertained a very exalted 
opinion of the professional punster, and we are informed that a distinguished 
man of letters maintaincd a corresponding opinion with regard to the same homo- 
genus individual. We derive our authority for this assertion from the follow- 
ing “ pun-gent” remark recorded of him: “ He who would make a pun, would 
pick a pocket ;” or, as the same idea may be more significantly expressed: he 
who would quibble on words, or equivocate, would manifest no conscientious 
scruples in feloniously abstracting from the receptacles of external garments 
the pecuniary contents of the same. If, then, such a degree of moral turpi- 
tude attaches to the name of a punster, what must be the character of him who 
distorts and deforms his mother-tongue so as to make it an instrument of per- 
version? He must certainly be destitnte of all maternal affection, and fit only 
to be—reformed. 

Hoping, dear reader, that you have not strayed so far with us as to lose your 
appetite, we will now enter upon the second course of our table, which extends 
through a dessert ; though instead of being darren, as you are ready to imagine, 
it is rich and fruit-ful, abounding in all the luxuries that delight the taste, 

As regards this aesthetic faculty, it is interesting to observe the various no- 
tions entertained by most of our number. The tastes of some among us have 
become so vitiated that they naturally prefer the “rare” material in everything 
that pertains to meat, drink or raiment. Every article, no matter what, that is 
considered a rarity is eagerly sought after by the fancy, or those who hold in 
contempt common people and common things. For the sake of appearing odd- 
Sellows, they will even adopt ecentric habits and put on consequential airs. How- 
ever disgusting may be their actions, (which often “speak louder than words,”) 
they will never acknowledge themselves destitute of taste, or confess that they 
have incorrect notlons on any point of etiquetPe. They can play the agreeable 
to perfection, whenever occasion requires, both in courting the good graces of 
the Faculty, and the popularity of al/ parties. In fashionable society, such per- 
sons are perfect dandy-lions, and are particularly fond of flowery discourse. In 
elasses they rank among the “upper-ten,” and areabundantly rich in classic lore. 
Such is an imperfect sketca of some of the species of the genus exquisites, 
which here exist, as it takes all sorts of classes to make a world, and College 
is one on a small scale. A versatile genius, in the following “effusion,” entitled 
Collegeopsis, has given us a panoramic view of the world in miniature. 


That College is a “ little world,” 
Some have presumed to say; 
Yet in this world how short a term, 

At most, have we to stay ! 
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Four years are all allowed us here, 
In which to “ dive and learn,” 
Then from the stage we disappear, 

Never more to return. 


This “world” presents » changing scene, 
While some are on probation. 
Suspended, others now have been, 
Or doomed to—rustication ! 


Some are engaged in raising grades, 
And some in cutting down, 

For stumps in Nassau’s classic shades, 
(Though fares are few) abound. 


Some smoke cigars, imbibe—of course— 
(Notions silly and weak) 

While others cannot see yap'a force, 
In anything ; that's Greek. 


A Faculty of Arts; to train, 
Our faculties of mind, 

With physics work upon the brain, 
Of various sorts and kinds. 


A scientific Prof. bestows, 
His learning most profound ; 

To prove what every drunk-man knows, 
This earth is turning round. 


From duty’s line he never swerves, 
But demonstrates to us 

The use of osculatory curves, 
Taking a Silly-buss. 


In writing the two last verses, our poet undoubtedly had in view some one 
who figures quite largely before the board; (not of Trustees) in the department 
of mathematical science. If our Reader isa Senior, he has formed an acquain- 
tance with that department, and can doubtless give a practical demonstration of 
the exciting chase between “ Hercules and the Monster,” and prove conclusively 
that a “gain of time” on the part of the former is not attended with a “loss of 


power.” 
But our “important Monthly publication” has already been delayed too long, 


and as the session is now drawing to a close, we must do the same. Inconclu- 
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sion we have only to say that it affords us uafeigned gratification to behold 
our Alma Mater once more “looking up,” and trust that she will soon have re- 
gained her primeval grandeur. We have discharged the duty imposed upon ug 
to the best of our knowledge and ability. The “even tenor” of our Collegiate 
course is now about to be interrupted by a rigid examination, and instead of 
progressing in our various studies, we will soon be compelled to “ stand.” 
Hoping, however, that in standing, we will not fall—in the estimation of our 
Readers or our Instructors, we will now resign our office as Editor of the 
“ Nassau Lit.” in favor of our successors. May they sustain the reputation of 
our Magrzine better than we have been able to do, and while in their hands 
and under their direction, may it never meet with an explosion from the scintila- 
tions of their brilliant genius. In laying aside our Editorial insignia, never to 
resume them again, we would cast a glance into the unknown future, and from 
the fulness of our heart exclaim— 
“ Farewell, a long farewell to all our greatness !” 





TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


We return sincere thanks for the kind assistance afforded us in the way of 
Communications; some of which were volunteered. 





EXCHANGES. 


In the way of Exchanges we have received the “Yale Literary Magazine,” 
“ William’s Quarterly,” “Erskine Collegiate Recorder,” “ Beloit College 
Monthly,” “ Marietta Collegiate Magazine,” “Georgia University Magazine,” 
together with several copies of “ Hunter’s Medical Specialist.” 
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